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DOGS OF THE SEEING EYE 


A SEEING EYE DOG IN TRAFFIC 


r JHE roll of the drums died away. Into the 
wide circle of white light cast down from 
the powerful globes high in the circus tent 

stepped a man, dressed in the tight breeches and 
bright red coat of the animal trainer. A sudden 
snap of his fingers and from the surrounding 
shadows dashed a small spotted dog. A running 
jump, and there he was, a little statue, poised high 
in the air on the outstretched palm of his master’s 
hand. Once again the fingers snapped a command 
and the dog leaped from his perch, did a swift 
double somersault in the air, and then stood, as 
though shaken from ears to tail by the thunderous 
applause. 

To some an interesting exhibition of animal 
training, certainly. Evidence, too, that dogs 
possess intelligence. But isn’t it rather purpose- 
less, this use of a dog’s mentality solely for the 
amusement of the crowd? There is one organiza- 
tion which believes so, the Seeing Eye of Morris- 
town, New Jersey, where dog intelligence has been 
studied and developed for a great and humani- 
tarian work—the education of German shepherd 
dogs to guide the blind. 

In contrast to the scene in the circus tent, the 
Seeing Eye presents a totally different picture for 
you to visualize. A man is walking briskly along 
the street. Close beside him is a German shep- 
herd dog, wearing a harness to which is attached a 
U-shaped, semi-stiff handle. The man is holding 


By DICKSON HARTWELL 


the handle lightly in his finger-tips, as sensitively, 
it seems, as an aviator his guide stick. It is a 
crowded pavement, but the two weave in and out 
among the pedestrians expertly avoiding all of 
them. They come to the curb, hesitate for a 
moment while a string of cars passes, then step 
into the street. Halfway across they pause again 
while a car from the opposite direction speeds by. 
They reach the far corner and turn to the left. 
Part way down the block, they ascend the few 
steps leading into a large building, and disappear 
through the revolving door. 

There is nothing remarkable about the picture— 
just an ordinary, normal scene of a man walking 
with his dog—until one is told that the man is 
totally blind. He is blind but he has eyes—the 
eyes of his educated German shepherd dog, 
through which he has learned to see again. 


FEMALES MOST USED IN BLIND-GUIDING 


The dogs which are used for this work are truly 
educated. A trained animal is one which has 
been taught to obey every command implicitly 
and usually to act only as a result of a command. 
But an educated dog, having first been taught 
certain knowledge, has had to learn to apply that 
knowledge to whatever problems may present 
themselves, to draw his own conclusions and to 
act accordingly. Many of the Seeing Eye dogs 
are from self-developed strains built up during the 
last ten years through selective breeding for 
intelligence, character and stamina. They are 
carefully watched and studied during their 
puppyhood, and according to their special 
abilities they are selected for the service to which 
they are most suited, whether it be police work, 
trailing, war service or guarding private property. 
To be chosen for blind-guiding work a dog must 
be exceptionally keen and show marked ability 
to assimilate her education. The female is used 
most often. 

At about fourteen months of age her education 
begins. There are, of course, no unalterable rules 
for the education of dog guides. Each dog is 
different from all others and each presents special 
problems. No dog will deliberately run into 
danger, but she must be taught that her master is 
also to be protected. ‘So for three months, day 

(Please turn to page 6) 
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Roosevelt and Bullfighting 
| YRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, JR., third son 


of the President, has returned from a sojourn 
in Europe with a flair for bullfighting. Indeed, 
it is stated by the Paris Herald that he took some 
elementary lessons from Sidney Franklin, the 
American matador, in whose company he spent 
some time; and the paper further avers that it is 
the intention of the young man to take a party of 
Harvard friends to Spain next summer as guests 
at the great Arias de Reina bull ranch, near 
Seville, where he was the prize visitor last summer. 
Probably the adventures of this vivacious young 
man have been over-sensationalized. We prefer 
to think so. His mother is, if we mistake not, 
a member of the American Humane Association, 
and it is not in the tradition of the reigning 
Roosevelt family to be unkind to animals. The 
unfortunate aspect of Franklin Jr.’s experience 
with bullfights is that they will be used by un- 
scrupulous promoters in this country seeking to 
introduce such exhibitions here. The young man 
himself has done something to offset the un- 
pleasant reaction to his activities in Spain. 
Questioned on his return regarding his interest in 
the Spanish national pastime, he replied: “‘ After 
all, the only sports I am interested in are baseball, 
football and such Jike’’; and to his interviewer he 
expressed doubt that he would ever visit Spain 
again. ‘That sounds more like the real American 
youth; more like a Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


Humane Trap Contest on Again 


HE Animal Rescue League, through Presi- 

dent Robert F. Sellar and Dr. Wesley A. 
Young, chief veterinarian, will participate 

in the 1934 (seventh) humane trap contest con- 
ducted by the American Humane Association, 
80 Howard Street, Albany, N. Y. The League 
will give special awards of $5, $3, and $2 to the 
Massachusetts entries. The grand prizes will con- 
sist of $150 for first, $75 for second prizes for 


traps for taking animals alive and unhurt; $100 
and $50 for leg-gripping trap which holds with- 
out injury, and $85 and $40 for traps of the killing 
type. Entries must be made by April 30, 1934, 
and prizes will be awarded by July 15.  Prize- 
winning traps will remain the property of the 
Humane Association, but all patent and manu- 
facturing rights remain the property of the con- 
testants. 

The purpose of this contest is to encourage 
inventors and trappers to produce traps that will 
take the cruelty out of trapping and make the 
trapping of animals more humane. In this con- 
test the judges will consider only such traps as 
have actually been used for taking animals, proof 
of which, as to the kind and number of animals, 
should be submitted along with each device or 
description. For example, the winner of the 1931 
contest was C. E. Logue, who submitted a pen- 
type bear trap, built of logs with trap door, a 
type which already has taken more than 100 bears, 
alive and unhurt, for the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission. It has been found by experience 
that many trappers have come to favor the hu- 
mane traps as their advantages have been ex- 
plained to them, and the subject offers a great 
field for humane education. In the 1933 con- 
test, Britton S. Whynot of 445 Border street, 
East Boston, was winner of second prize for a 
trap of the killing type. 


Rodolphe L. Agassiz 
Bice L. AGASSIZ, for many years 


until his death a director of the Animal 

Rescue League of Boston, died in his 
home at Prides Crossing July 31. As chairman of 
the board of the Calumet & Hecla Consolidated 
Copper Company and as a director in many banks 
and other corporations, he was one of the most 
prominent business men in the country. In the 
field of sport he was especially known as a poloist. 
Mr. Agassiz, despite his great business responsi- 
bilities, was not an ornamental director of the 
Animal Rescue League. He was one of the 
earliest supporters of Mrs. Huntington Smith in 
her establishment of the League, and it was her 
custom to consult him frequently, in her belief 
that he would give her sympathetic and unbiased 
advice in some of the multitude of perplexing 
problems which fell to one in her position, and 
this he did gladly. He never failed to attend the 
meetings of the directors when he was in Boston 
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and free to do so, and he always took pains to 
notify headquarters when he could not. He was 
one of many fine citizens who gave freely of their 
time and money in support of all projects having 
for their object the cause of animal welfare, and 
to the work of the League he was especially de- 
voted. We have lost a powerful friend in his 
death. 


Louella C. Poole-Pahtz 
[rec thousands of readers of Our Four- 


FOOTED FRIENDS who have delighted in the 

beautiful animal poems of Louella C. Poole- 
Pahtz will grieve to learn of her death, which oc- 
curred at her home in Roxbury October 10. She 
was a woman of rare gifts; in scholarship, in 
literary skill and in human sympathies. She was 
one of the most devoted friends of Mrs. Hunting- 
ton Smith, and for many years the columns of this 
magazine have been enriched with her stories and 
poems. She was an authority on Shakespeare and 
Dickens, one of the first to enroll in the Dickens 
Fellowship, a leader in the New England Women’s 
Club Poetry Circle, and for several years before 
her marriage was a proof-reader of the Boston 
Transcript. As one of her former associates 
writes to that paper: “Her love for dumb animals, 
often shown in verse, was a striking characteristic, 
and her sympathy for the aged and the sick was 
not shown in pity alone but in ways of practical 
helpfulness, with no thought of her own physical 
limitations.” 


Frank Davey 
ATEST in the series of tragedies which have 


visited the personnel of the Animal Rescue 

League in the last few years is the death 
of Frank Davey, 64, one of our drivers, who was 
found dead of heart disease at the wheel of his 
ambulance in Everett September 28. For some 
years Mr. Davey was chauffeur for Mrs. Hunting- 
ton Smith, and upon her death in 1929 he was 
added to the headquarters force, where he was 
one of the most faithful and efficient workers. 
He came to this country from England at the age 
of 23, and, a widower, three years ago last July 
was married to Miss Isabel Sylvia, who also had 
been in the service of Mrs. Smith for several 
years before her death. 


Michael H. Crowley 
Gy) Cromtey, has ansve of Police, Michael H. 


Crowley, has answered the last call since the 

publication of the previous issue of Our 
Fourroorep Frienps. We would be unapprecia- 
tive indeed were we to fail to gratefully acknowl- 
edge his sympathy and full, friendly codperation 
with us at all times. Our last meeting with him 
occurred at the Rotary Club shortly before his 
death. We voiced our appreciation for his atti- 
tude toward the League on that occasion and his 
response was “I'll go the limit for an animal any 
time.” 


Those Two Dollars Will Do Good 


Dear Gentlemen: My cousin (Nancy Spear of Brighton) 
and I sponsored a Cat and Dog Show recently, making a 
profit of $2.00, which we are sending to you to help the 
animals. We gave three ribbons to the cats and three 
to the dogs. There were six dogs and four cats. It 
proved to be a great success. My cousin has two ani- 
mals, a cat and a dog, while I have a little cat. 

So Long, 
Briu GARDINER. 

West Yarmouth, Mass. 


Nancy also writes us a pretty story of the show, 
in which she says that the first prize, a blue ribbon, 
went to a Dobermann Pinscher named Marga, the 
second to a Setter named Blackie and the third to 
a Daschund named Fritze. The blue ribbon for 
cats was taken by a black Angora, Snookums 
(“which I think is very nice because he is my 
own’”’), the red to Topsy and the white to ““my 
cousin’s cat,” Skoops. Nancy, who is going to 
Latin School this fall, promises to come and see us 
and “‘the dogs and cats you so kindly care for.” 
She will be most welcome, and she will find our 
Animal Rescue League Crusaders’ rooms all ready 
to receive her. 


HORSES’ CHRISTMAS 


Despite the depression, our friends never 
have allowed the horses to be neglected at 


Christmas time. Checks for the Horses’ Christ- 
mas Dinner may be sent to Animal Rescue 
League, 51 Carver Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Dogs of the Seeing Eye 
(Continued from page 3) 


after day, the instructor takes his student dog 
through city streets and over given routes, until 
she learns to meet every situation which may be 
encountered. The basic principle is obedience, 
but the obedience must be willing, which means 
that no harsh methods are ever used and that the 
trainer must keep his dog’s respect. Having 
learned to be obedient, she must then learn 
discrimination. That is, if by following her 
master’s commands of “right,” “left” or “‘for- 
ward” (the only commands necessary to give a 
Seeing Eye dog) she will lead him into danger, 
she must ignore the order and either wait until 
the danger has passed or figure out, in her own 
mind, the best way to avoid it. 

Several times during the instruction period the 
instructor undergoes the “blindfold test” and 
takes the student dog through the streets under 
the same conditions which her blind master will 
eventually encounter. The dog which cannot 
learn that her master’s safety is her responsibility, 
which allows him to slip on a bit of icy pavement, 
to bump into pedestrians, or to stumble over 
obstructions, is never allowed to guide a_ blind 
man. The successful dog finishes her studies in 
about three months and is ready for her blind 
master. 


TAUGHT IN CLASSES OF EIGHT 


The blind, both men and women, come to the 
Seeing Eye in Morristown, New Jersey, in classes 
of eight, and there they are taught to use their 
dogs. They learn that the slightest change of 
direction is instantly conveyed to them through 
the U-shaped handle on the harness, and by keep- 
ing a steady pull on the harness she will lead them 
around obstacles, up and down stairs and away 
from awnings which are too low. At the curb 
she pauses until her master finds the edge with 
his foot or cane and then leads the way across 
the street as expertly as the most experienced 
seeing pedestrian. The blind man has a mental 
picture of the route he wants to follow, and it is 
only necessary for him to count the blocks and to 
give commands for direction. 

But not only must the blind man learn to use 
his dog, he must learn to love her and to care for 
her. From the very first he brushes and curries 
her every day. He feeds his dog two meals a 
day, for a total of about one pound of food. 
Years of experience have proved that with 


regular exercise, a simple diet of raw meat with a 
balancing of dog biscuit, excluding an excess of 
rich and starchy foods, keeps the dogs in excep- 
tionally fit condition and raises their resistance 
to disease. After about four months of patient 
effort on the part of the instructor, the dog and 
the master, the two are ready to go home together, 
with mutual confidence and respect, to a new life. 


ORIGIN AND PERSONNEL OF THE WORK 


At the head of this great philanthropic move- 
ment to provide dog guides for the blind is a 
woman, Mrs. Harrison Eustis, the daughter of 
the late Charles Custis Harrison, former provost 
of the University of Pennsylvania, and a direct 
descendent of the Custis family of Virginia. She 
is intensely interested in the breeding of dogs 
for intelligence, and together with Elliott 5. 
Humphrey, whose aid she enlisted when she first 
decided to devote herself to this work, she has 
worked out the most complete tabulation of 
shepherd dog blood lines in existence. Mr. 
Humphrey is widely known in this country for his 
studies in animal psychology, and it was with his 
assistance, too, that Mrs. Eustis established her 
school for instructors which has made it possible 
for the education of all Seeing Eye dogs to be 
uniform. 

Also closely associated with the work are 
Willi H. Ebeling, formerly a breeder of shepherd 
dogs, who has been interested in the movement 
since the time it was established in this country, 
and Morris Frank who was the first blind man to 
use a guide dog in America. With “ Buddy,” his 
“seeing eye,” Mr. Frank has traveled many 
thousands of miles in this country and _ has 
definitely established as one of many others the 
efficiency of the dog guide under the stress of all 
types of American traffic conditions. 

The cost to a blind man for his dog is $300, and 
$75 for his board, room and training expenses, 
including adjustment to his dog during the four 
weeks instruction period in Morristown. The 
cost to the Seeing Eye is more than double this 
amount. Only the man who can afford to pay 
for his dog does so. The others pay what they 
can and the difference is made up by donations to 
the school by Mrs. Eustis and her interested 
friends. The school has never refused an ap- 
plicant on the ground of inability to pay for his dog. 


DOGS OFTEN LEAD TO FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE 


There are numerous instances where financial 
independence of the blind has been made possible 
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through the use of dog guides, and some men who 
could not pay for their dogs when they came to the 
Seeing Eye send in the full amount in later years. 
The fund thus created is used to underwrite other 
dogs for other blind men. Perhaps more im- 
portant than financial improvement is the mental 
and physical rehabilitation which results from the 
use of the dog guide. For these men soon lose 
their fear complex (which often becomes an 
obsession), learn to place implicit trust in their 
dogs, and gain the self-confidence of the man who 
is safe and free in all his movements. 

There are now about one hundred men and 
women using dogs from the Seeing Eye school, but 
it is hoped that as the movement grows there will 
be thousands of others of this country’s blind who 
will have the opportunity to enter a new life of 
freedom and independence through the use of a 
dog guide. 


ANNUAL FAIR 


Marionette Shows and Movies will be 
among the striking attractions at the Annual 


Fair of the Animal Rescue League, to be held 
Monday and Tuesday, December 4 and 5, at 
the Copley-Plaza. 


THE LITTLE DOG PATRIOT 
By BESSIE ARCHER LJUNGGREN 


to bow when the flag was waved in front 

of him and salute when it was raised; also 
to salute when the National Anthem is played, 
no matter where he was or what he was doing. 
Sometimes when he was sleeping on his right side 
in his basket, he would lazily salute with his left 
paw when he heard it played. When he was 
asked, “‘Is that the paw, Don?” he would imme- 
diately stand and salute the correct way, with his 
paw high up to his forehead. 

A couple of years ago, while we were staying at 
Marblehead, Mass., a crowd had gathered near the 
rocks to enjoy a band concert. A few minutes 
later the band struck up the National Anthem. 
Don listened for a second then, jumping on a 
bench, held his right paw at attention. The chil- 
dren and people stared in amazement. As the 
order passed on, carrying the flag, Don saluted 
again. The children near seeing him salute, 


()* of the first tricks Don was taught was 
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followed his example and raised their hands to 
their forehead. 

A mother said to me, “I have tried many times 
to make Jack remember to salute the flag, but he 
forgets. I don’t think he will again, after seeing 
your dog salute.” 


For Towser—A Last Tribute 
[Theda Kenyon in the New York Herald Tribune] 
They laid her in the ground 
Her “scouting ear” 
Turned back, that she might catch— 
On some not-distant midnight—the first sound 
Of my feet, faltering, weary, on the stair; 
And so, 
As well as I know anything, I know 
That hesitating there 
I shall first hear 
A rushing skid of paws 
On Heaven’s shining floors— 
And then a sniff under the gleaming gate— 
And, if I still must wait 
The while some good Saint fumbles with the latch, 
An urgent bark, and swift impatient scratch. 


And if my welcome lack 

These things, I-shall turn back, 

Knowing I have lost my way; 

For God, Who made dogs, must know well that 
they 

Keep His strait code far better than men dare; 


And in His sovereign grace 

And justice, set apart— 

Quite near 

His own immaculate throne— 

Some worthy place 

For kindly understanding, and loyal brain, 
Unselfishness, and sympathetic heart, 

Silence through bitter pain, 

Love that is blind to gain, 

And courage that leaps at the very throat of fear: 
Such are the virtues poets dream for Kings 
Such, casual attributes that all dogs share. 


So I would count it greater honor, far, 

To be the accepted comrade of their play 
Striding through meadows bright with daffodils, 
And over dawn-crowned hills 

Till Judgment Day, 

Than to achieve the chill and glittering things 
Men set as high reward for mortal ills— 

Pale figments of our wan imaginings !— 

And haloed, circle round a burnished star 

On zenith-daring wings! 


A GREAT SUMMER'S WORK 


AUNTIE MAUDE WITH ONE OF HER 
SUMMER FAMILIES 


oe OU certainly have two years of most unusual and 
Vea work behind you. I know you will always 
value your experience in Labrador as one of the 
choicest in your life. You have made lasting impressions 
on the lives of whole communities. Perhaps in no other 
place in the world could you reach so large a portion of the 
youth of the country as you did in Labrador. You are 
doing a pioneer work which will be reflected in the future 
in a more thoughtful attitude of the people toward their 
animals. We are looking to you as a veritable fountain 
of youth, and it would be grand to have a short story on 
your Grenfell Crusaders, and the high points of your 
summer.” 

This is only one of many comments upon the 
second-year mission of Miss B. Maude Phillips, 
director of humane education of the Animal 
Rescue League of Boston, to the Grenfell Mission 
in Newfoundland this summer. Many of our 
readers have been puzzled to understand why the 
League seemingly should go so far afield with its 
work, and, a smaller group, of what direct benefit 
it can be to the work we are doing here. These 
friendly critics are entitled to an answer. The 
whole story, I believe, will aid them to a broader 
vision of the activities of the League, and demon- 
strate the practical value to the cause of humane 


By WILLIAM E. BRIGHAM 


education generally of these visits to the North; 
for they were undertaken also in codperation with 
the American Humane Association, whose hand, 
and that of Sir Wilfred Grenfell, has been mightily 
strengthened by the heroic efforts of Miss Phillips. 
So has that of the Animal Rescue League, as will 
be shown in a thousand ways. 


WHAT THE SUMMER'S WORK MEANS TO US 


First, the summer’s work of 1933 has resulted in 
tremendous strides in the furtherance of humane 
education, whose scope knows no bounds. It has 
brought about marked improvement in the treat- 
ment of the animals, particularly dogs, by the peo- 
ple of the frozen North who are now, through their 
children, growing to regard them as friends and 
companions, not so much as mere beasts of burden, 
and to treat them more considerately. A long 
forward step in considerate treatment of the 
huskies was taken by former Governor Percival P. 
Baxter of Maine, who, several years ago, furnished 
the money with which Sir Wilfred Grenfell built 
the model kennels at St. Anthony, and through 
the efforts of Miss Phillips the kennelization of the 
dogs is being greatly extended. Mothers and 
their puppies are being segregated and the faithful 
dogs are to be given a needed variety in diet such 
as they have never known before. This improve- 
ment in the condition of the huskies is extending 
all over Newfoundland and Labrador, and it may 
not cease even within those boundaries. ‘The 
Animal Rescue League is proud to have pioneered 
and associated itself with such useful work. It is 
of the kind for which Mrs. Huntington Smith 
prayed. 

Second, the children of Newfoundland and 
Labrador, through the marionettes described in 
our July number, are absorbing and spreading 
humane education faster than any similar group in 
the world. They can now make their own marion- 
ettes, and they have been taught to give their own 
plays. They have a full equipment for continuing 
these shows, both for entertainment, of which they 
have little, and for humane education. The 
ramifications of this teaching cannot be measured. 
As we have intimated before, the experience gained 
by Miss Phillips in her experience at St. Anthony 
this summer is resulting in the introduction of this 
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form of humane education in the public schools of 
Boston and in the Teachers’ College; and it needs 
slight vision to see that ultimately it will spread 
throughout the State and permeate the whole 
educational system of the country. This is an 
Animal Rescue League project, bear in mind, and 
is so advertised everywhere. 

Third, the Labrador coast is visited every year 
by thousands of tourists from all parts of the 
United States, and these were treated regularly to 
the Animal Rescue League marionette shows at 
St. Anthony. The value of such contacts as were 
made by this means cannot be overestimated. 
The League has hundreds of influential and 
wealthy friends it never had before; and the stories 
Miss Phillips is able to tell of their practical 
interest in our work, and in humane education 
generally, are innumerable. Let it be remembered 
that the Animal Rescue League of Boston is not 
destined always to carry on its noble work only ina 
small way, and under limited conditions approach- 
ing hardship. It has a too glorious destiny, a too 
starlike ambition for that. Every powerful friend 
it makes is a fresh asset toward the realization of 
that ambition. And no one today is contributing 
so efficiently to the friendships of the League and 
to its prestige as B. Maude Phillips; partly through 
just such work as I have been describing. 

The trip sparkled with incidents and _ thrills. 
The Jessie Goldthwaite, the beautiful Grenfell 
yacht, of which Miss Phillips was the only woman 
on board, sailed from Portland, Me., June 19, and 
reached St. Anthony, N. F., where the summer’s 
work was done, ten days later. It made many 
stops on the way, where Miss Phillips distributed 
humane toys, and often was able to give little talks. 
All along the way she talked to the men and boys 
about the proper care of their dogs, despite the 
fact that they must be confined during the long 
summer days for the protection of the gardens. 
At every port also marionette shows were given 
for the children. Here are a few extracts from 
the diary: 


June 29, Flower’s Cove: Found one of the Wops (col- 
lege boys) had erected splendid kennels for the proper 
care of the huskies used in connection with the work. 
Upon being asked what he desired for a birthday pres- 
ent, he said he wanted money with which to build these 
kennels. They are 40’ by 40’, with small houses for the 
dogs to go in out of the rains in each section. This Wop 
built them himself, hewed the logs, stripped them, and 
upon being obliged to go home to California left money 
with which to care for the proper feeding of his beloved 
dogs. Said “Auntie Maude” would be delighted to see 
them, and I certainly am. He was a Wop on the coast 


IN FRONT OF THE BAXTER KENNELS 


last summer, and got this vision of care for the dogs 
from the work done by the Crusaders up in Labrador. 
Saw these dogs hitched to a komatik on wheels. 
Large bundles were carried three miles back to our 
boat, and it was a happy sight to witness how thor- 
oughly the dogs enjoyed rushing along the rocky road 
to the boat. 

July 1, St. Anthony: My room overlooks the Baxter 
dog kennels. Dr. Curtis has asked me to take care of 
the dogs during the summer. Sir Wilfred sent up a 
number of bags of special dog chow, so we will be able to 
give the dogs diversified food during the summer, in- 
stead of just fish. The children here at the Orphanage 
and I are going to attend to them allsummer. We have 
separated the mother dogs and their puppies, and every 
morning right after breakfast we will go down over the 
hill and feed the dogs. The Crossmans’ large basket 
they gave me full of fruit will serve as a receptacle, and 
they would love to know it was being used for such a 
purpose. 

July 4: Seems as if what I am attempting to do rather 
pales into insignificance, in comparison with the work 
being done at the hospital, at the clothing store, the 
industrial centre, the gardens, the canning industry, 
etc., and of course this is a natural reaction. However, 
one must teach the children, the second generation, and 
I well imagine all pioneer work of this kind has its hours 
of utter discouragement. For the sake of the children, 
both here and at home, I must, with God’s help, do my 
best. But tonight as I write, sittmg in my room over- 
looking the dogs and gazing out on a glorious sunset over 
the harbor, it al] seems like a hard, uphill task. Cour- 
age will come as we get under way, I am sure. 

July 5: Sent out a call for the Crusaders to gather and 
110 children answered the call. All very enthusiastic 
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over the plans, and Mrs. Curtis and I outlined the entire 
project. 

July 6: Tried out voices of 93 children today, so as to 
determine just where I could fit them into plays, ete. 

July 7: Assigned five humane plays and started the 
children on them. Am working on the humane educa- 
tional play for the marionettes. Anthony’s Band (the 
dogs in the kennels) tuning up for fair tonight, so one 
cannot sleep, but it gives more time to write. Am busy 
in the evening typing plays, ete., for study work for the 
children. 

July 10: Began all class work today on plays, marion- 
ettes, musical instruments, ete. Children throng to 
school an hour before the doors are supposed to be open. 
Such responsive little folks, ready to receive all in- 
structions offered them, and like flowers opening to the 
rays of the sun! 


HOW THE HUMANE LESSONS STRIKE IN 


The positive genius of Miss Phillips for working 
with children bore its fruit. The days of discour- 
agement vanished like mist. Day after day the 
class work went on, teaching the Crusaders how to 
speak clearly and loudly, teaching them humane 
plays, to make musical instruments—the band 
swelled to fifty instruments, many of them hand- 
made—to make marionettes and to learn to ma- 
nipulate them, for the putting on of Peter Rabbit 
plays and Little Red Ridinghood. 

How the humane lessons sink into the childish 
mind and then stimulates it to act for itself was 
illustrated by a very amusing incident. The 
children were giving a Peter Rabbit play, and 
when Peter Rabbit was saying ‘‘ Whoa, whoa!”’ to 
Ginger, the stage pony, and Ginger refused to 
whoa, to let Peter Rabbit get on his back, out of 
the blue came the voice of Benjamin, one of the 
marionettes: “If you had taught Ginger to obey 
you by kindness, he would stop immediately when 
you said ‘Whoa!’”’ This was not in the text, but it 
demonstrates how instinctively the children will 
introduce humane educational ideas, if left to their 
own interpretation of the plays. 

Another example of a somewhat different charac- 
ter was furnished, when Miss Phillips was told, at 
one of the early meetings, of some boys who the 
winter before, although they were Crusaders, had 
stoned some snow birds. They were checked by 
one of the nurses, who said, “Why, I thought you 
were Crusaders,”” and was met with the reply, 
“Yes, we are, Miss, but we done took off our 
Crusader buttons before we stoned the birds.” 
Even this twisted philosophy carried something 
of the lesson. It was decided this year that if any 
of the Crusaders engaged in any sort of cruelty, 
they would be expelled from the Club, or at least 


suspended and put on probation, with the chance of 
reinstatement. 

In still another case the humane medicine worked 
better. The children had delightedly shown Miss 
Phillips a colt born the night before, but it came on 
to rain and they were much concerned; so much so 
that Auntie Maude went with them to see the owner 
of the colt, and got him interested enough in the 
proper care of the colt to make him promise 
that thereafter the little creature would be put 
into a barn every night. 

One day the workers at St. Anthony were invited 
on board the Geographical Survey Ship for after- 
noon tea, and the second officer in command told 
Miss Phillips about the dogs up North; how the 
previous winter he saw to it that the dogs he used 
in connection with the work were finely provided 
for, and how he felt it was a splendid example to 
set before the Eskimos in the northern regions. 
This winter, he said, he was going to see to it that 
he had a plentiful supply of the proper feed for the 
dogs he would use in his work. A letter from the 
president of the humane society at St. Mary’s gave 
the information that in several of the outports the 
Crusaders, with the aid of the local presidents, had 
erected suitable and comfortable quarters for the 
dogs. 


NOW THE ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE CRUSADERS 


Four big shows were put on for the tourists who 
visited from the ships of the Clarke Steamship 
Company. They included two humane plays, two 
orchestral selections and two marionette shows. All 
were greatly pleased, and one said: “I have hired 
marionette shows in New York many times, but I 
never saw better work than your children are 
doing.”’ Another said: ‘‘ Miss Phillips, this is the 
most progressive thing ever used in humane educa- 
tion”’—referring to the marionettes; and she went 
on to say, “‘I wish all the children at home could 
have the advantages these children up here are 
having.” 

I have given much space to this faraway work 
because, as a matter of fact, it is not faraway at all. 
Indeed, this story gives some of the behind-the- 
curtain details of an enterprise that is coming right 
into Boston; into the Animal] Rescue League, into 
the schools, into the places where teachers con- 
gregate. The League has established a humane 
education department of its own, of which Miss 
Phillips is the director, and the children “‘at home” 
soon will be the beneficiaries of her marvellous 
methods of teaching kindness to animals. The 
Animal Rescue League Crusaders soon will rank 
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with the Grenfell Crusaders, now famous all along 
the Newfoundland and Labrador coasts, and there 
is every reason to believe that they will prove as 
interested and as useful to the cause of anti-cruelty 
as are the devoted little Crusaders in the far north- 
land who know so little of the advantages of a more 
highly developed social life. Miss Phillips is the 
stone dropped into the pond whose rings ulti- 
mately will reach the farthest shores. 


NOTES FROM THE CLINIC 
By Dr. WESLEY A. YOUNG 


Cases treated the third quarter of 1933 
Owners advised by telephone 


Sele: wt vile wie less) see a. ecese a Ws 


r HE change in our Clinic personnel has been 
completed and Dr. Herbert M. Tabbut is 
with us full time. This change affords the 

Animal Rescue League more efficient veterinary 

attention to our four-footed friends. I trust that 

all persons able to utilize their local practicing 
veterinarian will do so rather than come to our 

Clinic, as this will permit the needy to bring their 

sick and injured animals to us for treatment. 

There seems to be an ample supply of patients 

coming from the needy to keep us more than 

busy all during our Clinic day. 


VETERINARIAN ETHICS 


We have recently had a request from one of 
our very good members that a portion of the 
Clinic day be set aside for paying clients who 
desire to come to the League veterinarians for 
professional services. This is not advisable for 
many reasons; the principal ones being that, 
the Animal Rescue League Clinic is primarily 
a charitable function and, secondly, a code of 
ethics was adopted, at a conference of represen- 
tatives of the American Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation and humane organizations under the 
direction of the American Humane Association, 
agreeing that humane societies will not enter the 
commercial field of veterinary medicine or hos- 
pitalization. This was agreed to by representa- 
tives of the leading humane societies in the United 
States, and I am endeavoring to have our Clinic 
at the Animal Rescue League meet the specifica- 
tions of this agreement. 

If any of our members feel that they must have 
the services of one of the League veterinarians 
they may call upon him privately outside of Clinic 
hours. This is not to be understood as a bid for 
private business for these veterinarians. The 


League veterinarians are open to consultation with 
practicing veterinarians at any time. They are 
always glad to help relieve an animal or help a 
practitioner with his patient, if he wishes our con- 
sultation and codperation, but we do not want 
people to bring their patients to us while under 
treatment by some other veterinarian unless this 
veterinarian fully understands that they come to 
us for consultation. 


RADIO BROADCAST 
Station WLOE 
ANIMALS IN THE NEWS 
4:45 P.M. 


Listen and Learn What Our Fourfooted Friends 
Are Doing 


Every Thursday 


PUPPY AND SAFETY PIN 


A very interesting case, during the past quarter, 
was that of a two and a half months old wire- 
haired terrier puppy that swallowed an open 
safety pin. It was located by means of the fluoro- 
scope, and after opening the abdomen I discovered 
I was able to close the pin within the intestine 
without cutting the organ open. This was ac- 
cordingly done, and the pin passed along 
the digestive tract, doing no injury. The puppy 
made an uneventful recovery and _ certainly 
escaped some very probable serious conditions 
in the stomach and the intestines, as the pin 
could readily have punctured the walls of these 
organs. 


MORE BIRDS BEING TREATED 


We are called upon to treat an ever increasing 
number of birds. Canaries, parrots, pigeons and 
poultry are brought to us daily. We find that 
the troubles of the bird family in general may be 
relieved quite as effectively as their canine and 
feline neighbors, if we are given the opportunity 
to diagnose and treat their troubles. 


It is the stern rule in most communities, that 
if you do not license your dog in April it is the 
duty of the dog officers to go after him and kill 
him—the law is as rigorous as that. The State 
law makes no exceptions, although the humane 
societies and some of the police give the animal a 
chance for his life. But don’t compel the animal 
to run that chance, through neglect on your part. 
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FROM THE PRESIDENT’S DESK 


By ROBERT F. SELLAR 


HOW COULD THIS HAPPEN IN BOSTON? 
4 JHE picture in this column speaks for itself, 


but doesn’t tell it all. The horse was only 

six years old, although he looked twenty. 
The big bumps on his knees were hot to the touch, 
fever-laden and most painful, and were the result 
of bruises. He was one of the poor victims pur- 
chased for a song by an unscrupulous man and 
rented out at so much per hour to whoever cared to 
use him. Despite the fact that every step was 
painful, and evident to people in general, he had 
been driven from beyond Massachusetts Avenue 
to Broadway. A near riot resulted when one of 
our men spied him and, rallying to the call, two or 
three of the rest rushed to the rescue. Of course 
he was promptly delivered from his misery and 
the men responsible for his condition prosecuted, 
but we ask the question “How Could This Happen 
in Boston?” A horse slightly lame or suffering in 
a modified way often gets by unreported, but this 
poor slave could hardly walk, and everything about 
him should have appealed to hurrying men and 
women for deliverance, yet he was driven at least 
three miles through downtown Boston with not a 
voice raised for his protection before passing the 
League. 

Please report every horse you see that seems to 
need our care in even a small way. Note the loca- 
tion, color of animal and license number displayed 
on the side of the vehicle. We will do the rest. 


HERE IS A BOY THAT LOVES DOGS 


The Boston Traveler recently conducted a con- 
test in which the child writing the best letter was 
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to be awarded a pedigreed wire-haired fox terrier. 
We were privileged to read many of the two or 
three thousand letters received, among them the 
one reproduced below, written on pink stationery. 
By way of explanation we add that the dog was 
referred to in the Traveler as a “full blooded wire- 
haired fox terrier.” 


Stow, Mass., June 28, 1933. 
“* Dear editer, 

All I got is girls paper to write on about Scraps but I 
live on a big farm I think he would like maybe. 

I have a small pond he can swim in and lots of woods 
and piles of wood chucks to chase. I am a boy nine 
years old and I would be awful good to Scraps as I had a 
colly once and he liked me and pulled me out of a pond 
so I did not drown. 

If I cant have Scraps have you a little dog only half 
full off blood for me. 

With Love 
(signed) Laurre B. JULES 

P.S. My dad says I have lots of English mistakes but 
a dog dont know english and gets along all right and so 
do I.” 


A HUNTINGTON SMITHS MEMORIAL 


We are receiving many inquiries, some of them 
tinged with impatience, as to why nothing has 
been done toward the erection of a memorial to 
Mrs. Huntington Smith, founder of the Animal 
Rescue League. One lady, long an intimate of 
Mrs. Smith, informs us that she has set aside $1,000 
to be used for this purpose (with another $1,000 
for investment in a League truck with name- 
plate); and this good friend hopes a granite monu- 
ment may be erected in Mrs. Smith’s memory. 
Other friends have set aside sums of money for 
memorial purposes. 

The situation in which we find ourselves with 
respect to this matter is both delicate and em- 
barrassing. Persons who were intimately asso- 
ciated with Mrs. Smith in the last years of her life 
are unanimous in testifying that she repeatedly 
stated that she did not want a memorial of the con- 
ventional type; that the finest tribute that could 
be paid to her memory, and that of her devoted 
husband, who actively shared her burdens in the 
management of the League, would take the form 
of an expansion of the League work and the facili- 
ties for carrying it on. One lady with whom we 
discussed this important matter expressed the 
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pathetic wish that something in the way of a 
memorial could be accomplished while she is still 
alive; and many others no doubt feel the same 
way. 

It has been the unexpressed dream of the direc- 
tors for several years that a Huntington Smiths 
Memorial might be erected, not only as a testi- 
monial to the work of this self-sacrificing couple 
but also to house adequately the growing activities 
of the League. More room and better quarters 
are imperatively needed, especially in view of the 
immense program of humane education the 
League is undertaking under the direction of Miss 
Phillips—the far-reaching possibilities of this great 
enterprise will be more appreciated the more 
clearly they are visualized and the better they are 
understood. Even more important, from another 
point of view, we need better facilities for the care of 
our animals. The gentle prodding of our friends is 
now bringing the subject to the fore and, frankly, 
we would like to hear from our members and 
friends with regard to it. The economic depres- 
sion has been so severe as to discourage any effort 
toward raising additional funds for memorial 
purposes, nevertheless, we cannot feel that the idea 
should be postponed indefinitely. At least, we 
would appreciate expressions of opinion from the 
well-wishers of the League, whether they are en- 
couraging to the immediate project or not. Write 
us, and help us with constructive suggestion. 


CHANGING CONDITIONS AS TO HORSES 


Our small animal work is much the same month 
after month, but our horse cases, and large animal 
work generally, reflect changing conditions to a 
marked degree. During the past three months 
there has been a noticeable increase in the price of 
feed, and a more or less uniform response to our 
demand for better treatment of underfed horses 
and cattle has been the cry that the same amount 
as usual has been spent for hay and grain. A 
certain type of peddler either will not or cannot 
understand that to insure good physical condition 
of his animal both quality and quantity of feed 
must be maintained, regardless of increased prices. 
Our Chief Inspector, Archibald MacDonald, how- 
ever, is doing a good job in putting the idea across. 
For the past quarter his department has handled 
cases involving 118 dogs, 131 cats, 284 horses and 
mules, 19 cattle, 71 calves, 5 birds, 17 miscella- 
neous. ‘This represents many hours of labor, often- 
times extending from 5 o’clock in the morning till 
late at night. Fortunately, for our work, our men 
are not compelled to work under an N. R. A. 


schedule, and may we add in justice to them: nor 
do they care to. Whena Sunday or holiday, or an 
unusually late or early hour of a work day pro- 
duces a demand for the relief of a suffering animal, 
a willing response is always unquestioningly 
made. 

Many of the 80 horses mercifully destroyed 
were suffering from poll evil, fistulas, withers, 
hopelessly galled backs and shoulders, and other 
afflictions directly traceable to pure unadulterated 
neglect. Fourteen were blind and in various 
stages of emaciation. 

Recent frequent rain storms have produced good 
pasturage through the New England States, and 
as a consequence the food animals coming into the 
stock yards have been in relatively good condition. 
Injuries sustained in transit have necessitated the 
immediate destruction of many head of all types. 
Particular attention is being paid to poultry in the 
markets. Here again the high price of grain is 
reflected in the poor condition of market fowl. 
A trip down Blackstone Street in Boston, any 
Saturday evening, is recommended by Mr. Mac- 
Donald for the purpose of emphasizing the need 
for poultry inspection. 


HELP US GET HIT-AND-RUNS 


Prevention of cruelty, rather than prosecution 
for acts already committed, is the game we try to 
play; nevertheless, we felt compelled to prosecute 
a woman in the Roxbury court for deliberately 
abandoning a dog with a broken leg in an empty 
house. Also, a South Boston man for working a 
horse with pitiful back and shoulder galls. Hit- 
and-run drivers are responsible for more and more 
killed and injured dogs. We were called upon to 
end the suffering of a beautiful Boston Terrier 
family pet, suffering from a broken back caused by 
a hit-and-runner in Somerville. This is only one 
case out of many. Our Investigation Department 
asks that we appeal to our readers for license num- 
bers of these callous individuals, as the law is 
broad enough to cover the case whether the victim 
be man or animal. 


WORK GROWING ON CAPE COD 


There is nothing new or startling to report in 
connection with our branch work on Cape Cod, 
but we want to emphasize the pressing need for 
animal protection from one end of the Cape to the 
other. Our shelters at Eastham and West Har- 
wich are strategically located and serve a wide 
area. Due to Mrs. Rockwell A. Coffin’s energy 
and devotion to the cause, over $600 has been 
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raised locally. This does not come anywhere near 
defraying the expense of operations down there, 
but it helps mightily in meeting our maintenance 
costs. Before cold weather sets in we hope to re- 
port necessary improvements at both Cape Cod 
stations. The work is continually growing. 


A PERMANENT SHELTER ON THE VINEYARD 


Miss Katharine M. Foote’s friends, in fact 
everyone who realizes the need and appreciates the 
expansion of her work at Martha’s Vineyard, will 
rejoice with her that a permanent, well-designed 
shelter is on the way. A very attractive shelter- 
residence has been occupied by Miss Foote, her 
assistant, Miss Katherine Fuller, and the veterina- 
rian, Dr. Leach, for a number of weeks. The base- 
ment, arranged especially for the care of small 
animals, will answer very well during the winter 
months. The completed plan calls for the erec- 
tion of roomy dog and cat kennels, and at the dedi- 
cation exercises held on September 1, 1933, very 
definite financial help was promised in order to in- 
sure the completion of the shelter with the least 
possible delay. Every particle of credit for the 
institution and growth of the Martha’s Vineyard 
Animal Rescue League belongs to Miss Foote. 
May we suggest a little note of appreciation ad- 
dressed to her at Edgartown, Martha’s Vineyard, 
Massachusetts. 


MORE THAN GOOD TO DOGS 


Some folks are just good to dogs—meaning that 
they provide necessary sustenance and shelter, an 
occasional friendly word and possibly an infre- 
quent pat on the head. Beyond this they may be 
unwilling to go, and only too ready to dispose of a 
creature when overtaken by misfortune and need- 
ing extra care, despite possible long years of faith- 
ful companionship. Not so with a family living 
on a side road between Dedham and Medfield. 
On a Sunday afternoon, a few weeks ago, while 
rambling aimlessly by, my attention was directed 
to a sign nailed to a post planted beside a winding 
private driveway. Even from a distance I sensed 
it had to do with a dog, and the formula to 
my mind was: “Bad Dog, Beware.’ However, 
upon approaching more closely this is what I 
read: “Blind Dog—Take Care.” What a thrill! 
Thoughtful loving care for a heavily afflicted 
lifetime companion, as he roams at will over well 
known ground. Yes, I agree, the dog deserves it, 
but seldom gets it. I’ve promised myself another 
thrill: I’m going to meet this dog’s folks. 


Rescue Work on Cape Cod 


E ARE just passing through the time 

\ \ when summer visitors leaving the Cape 

carelessly or wilfully abandon their house- 
hold pets. This, therefore, is a plea for the “‘ For- 
gotten Dog and Cat.” The kitten acquired in 
June became so cunning a plaything for the chil- 
dren has now (if it has survived that experience) 
reached an ungainly stage. The puppy also has 
grown apace and will no longer fit the family 
apartment. What is to be done? The simplest 
method, of course, and one not infrequently fol- 
lowed is to leave the animal behind. A cat, such 
persons argue, can take care of itself, for as some 
one remarked, it can always catch birds; also a 
friendly dog will surely find a home. 

If persons guilty of this act could later see the 
animals they abandon, they would realize their 
mistake. Hungry, thirsty, friendless cats either 
must join the wild colony which increases the de- 
struction of bird life in our woods and fields, or they 
must pick up what refuse they can find along de- 
serted beaches. In the latter case they inevitably 
become diseased, so even if we are eventually able 
to catch them, they must mercifully be put to 
death. 

As to the dog, dazed, bewildered in the midst of 
traffic, he may be seen anxiously scanning each car 
which passes unable to believe that the car which 
dropped him and sped away will not return for 
him. Sometimes a kindly person finds such a dog 
before it has been struck by a motor or become too 
wild to be caught. Even if this occurs, however, 
the rescued dog is often loth to accept his new 
home and at the first opportunity he is off on the 
trail again seeking the master who abandoned him. 

Dogs keenly sensing any move on the part of 
master or mistress are prone to stand by when 
signs of departure are in the air. Cats, perhaps 
equally canny, but disliking to be uprooted, have a 
faculty for disappearing at just such moments. 

Persons unable to take a cat or dog home with 
them should notify one of our agents, Preston A. 
Rogers, West Harwich, or Walter F. Nickerson, 
Eastham, several days in advance of departure. 
Persons who know of any instance where any 
animal has been abandoned are urged to report this 
so that, before too late, it may be secured and 
given a good home. Through such coédperation 
also the owner may be brought to justice and fined 
in accordance with the law. 

In Provincetown a friend of animals has agreed 
to harbor, on a certain day each week, strays 
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brought to her door. In this way our agent may 
collect a number of animals at one time instead of 
making needless journeys to the same locality. It 
will be helpful if some of the other towns will fol- 
low suit, for the area of the Cape is so extensive 
that the cost of mileage alone is high. 

We take this opportunity to thank friends in all 
parts of the Cape who have helped thus far this 
year. May we remind others that our League 
needs many more members and donors in order to 
do justice to the many calls it receives? 

MarGaret Morse Corrin, Director. 


Value of Humane Scrapbooks 
M« FRANCES X. KADOW of Holly- 


wood, California, who has generously 
written a number of articles for Our 
Fourrootep Frrenps, among them “The Fit- 
test” in our April issue, has furnished us with a 
number of very attractive and thoughtfully pre- 
pared scrapbooks dealing with humane educa- 
tion. We have been showing these to visitors 
and they are so instructive and helpful and, at 
the same time, so appealingly arranged as to ex- 
cite immediate interest of even the very young, 
that we want you to see them. The last one 
Miss Kadow sent us is especially fine and, if we 
should fail to produce it on your next visit, please 
mention it. A recent letter tells us one is being 
prepared for Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, and 
we are so honestly impressed with those that we 
have received here that we venture the opinion 
the First Lady will give it more than passing 
attention if it really reaches her. 
A note on the inside of the back cover, to which 
we heartily agree, reads thus: 


FELLOW HUMANITARIANS 

It would be a great stride forward in our work of 
spreading the doctrine of JUSTICE, MERCY and 
COMPASSION were each to compile data on HU- 
MANE EDUCATION into a scrapbook for children’s 
perusal. 

Even though the child may not understand all, the 
adult reader will receive some knowledge of the ideal 
involved as well as the young listener. 


Germans Gentle with Fish 
DESPATCH from Cologne says that Ger- 
mans may be harsh in dealing with men, 
but they are extraordinarily gentle in deal- 
ing with fish. The Society for the protection of 


Animals has had a law passed in Prussia which 
provides that all fish bought in the markets or in 
restaurants must be stunned with a mallet before 
a knife touches them. German housewives like 
to buy fresh water fish which are alive and they 
are kept in tanks in most fish stores. In restau- 
rants, the patron who wants fish for dinner goes 
to a tank and points out the fish that he wants 
killed. Hereafter these must be slain mercifully 
or the owner of the place will have to go to jail 
for two weeks or pay a fine of $30. Also crabs 
and lobsters must be dropped into pots containing 
water that is boiling briskly and not into cold water 
which gradually grows hot. 


A Cat on Catnip Tea 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

From what I notice in Missie’s various magazines, 
most of them devote at least a small corner to the 
recipes of eats. When I tell you that I have maintained 
a weight of twenty pounds for the greater part of my 
twelve years, you will understand my interest in the 
subject. Therefore, I say, why not let us cats (and, I 
suppose, the dogs too—dangerous beasts) exchange our 
menu suggestions? I'll begin with my favorite for 


CATNIP TEA 


1 tablespoonful of dried catnip. 

\4 cup of hot (boiling) water. 

1 saucerful of cream or canned evaporated milk— 
ordinary milk makes the drink too watery. 


Pour the scalding water on the catnip, let stand two 
minutes, strain and pour two tablespoonfuls into the 
cream. Serve while warm. 

Monkey Mutatro Maynarp. 

457 Crafts st., West Newton. 


Don’t forget that cats need water as much as 
any other animals. Keep a dish of water handy. 


If you want to pet a strange dog—and it may 
be a risky performance—always approach him 
with the palm inward. 


If you are out driving, Sunday or any other 
day, run in and see our beautiful Cemetery for 
Small Animals at Pine Ridge, Dedham. It is 
just beyond the end of the Spring Street line, 
going from West Roxbury, or near the end of 
Great Plain Avenue going from Needham.  Visi- 
tors are welcome up to 5 o’clock any day. 
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Doing Good Things for Animals 


Today as I was walking home from school I saw 
a horse that was having trouble holding back the 
load he was taking down hill. I spoke to the man 
and asked him why he didn’t wind a chain around 
the axle so that the wheel would work harder, just 
while he was going down hill. He was very nice 
about it and said he would. I have been rather 
busy, exams and whatnot, and haven’t seen much 
I could do for animals, except that I have fixed up 
a pail-of water in Pennyfeather’s stall and placed 
it so she can’t drag her hay through it the way she 
used to. Because of this, I also keep salt in the 
manger without being afraid it will make her 
thirsty and she won’t find any water. 

Nancy FLANDERS. 
Smiley Manse, Springfield, Vt. 


Epilogue 


This is a heart-breaking epilogue: 
To see a master survived by his dog. 


L. C., in The Spur. 


Sorry for People Who Lost Him 

In reply to your inquiry in regard to dog 12875, 
Iam glad to say he is most satisfactory and seems 
contented. From the day he arrived he has made 
himself at home and acts as though he'd lived here 
all his life. I should judge that his previous 
owner has made a great pet of him, as he is very 
friendly and affectionate and, when scolded, goes 
through several tricks, begging, shaking hands, 
etc. At first I was afraid he was probably a run- 
away, so I always took him walking on a leash, 
and tied him on a long rope in the back yard. 
However, one day he got away and returned of 
his own accord, so I let him go as much as he 
wants now. Ive never had a dog I enjoyed so 
much, or a more intelligent one, so I feel very 
sorry for the people who lost him. 

Boston, Mass. 
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Record of Animals for Third Quarter of 1933 


Horses Sheep | Poultry 
Dogs Cats and | Cattle | Calves| and and | Miscel-| Total 
Mules Swine | Birds | laneous 

Collected by Ambulance....... 2,211 17,350 22 82 114 19,779 
Delivered by Owners.......... 904 2,425 133 66 3,528 
Investigation Department...... 118 131 284* 19 71 3 5 14 645 
Branches and Receiving Stations: 
Pine Rulve oon ee eee 97 160 1 258 
Medfield Soc. 045 22a eee ae 5 6 11 
Trini ye peel eel ous nen aca se 339 3,004 41 15 3,399 
Northampton Street........... 95 725 11 17 848 
North Bennett Street.......... 20 435 1 456 
Cambridge..( J. 23.22 28 ata: 28 312 1 1 342 
Chelsea. scree ae ee 76 1,067 5 Q 1,150 
Meridian Street, East Boston. . . 51 607 1 3 662 
Weat. Harwithi..o einer 38 159 5 1 17 218 
Hastliomi poets: 2 eee tindees sa ae 42 231 5 4 17 299 
Lambert Avenue, Roxbury..... 35 483 14 4 536 
Clinie i stziog dive: Aes hse sates 1,931 1,544 387 3,862 

TOLRE eee pee ea ee oe 28,639 289 48 71 4 | 293 659 35,993 


* Destroyed, 80; serious cases but animals saved, 204. 
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